MACDONAL&S PREMIERSHIP ENDS
Baldwin coup of 1931 was becoming more generally known.
Not a little of the enlightenment was due to the slashing
exposure of MacDonald in Viscount Snowden's brilliant Auto-
biography. Other books written since by those who had first-
hand knowledge had given revealing side-lights of the shady
but successful intrigue that set up the * National * Government.
What finally forced Baldwin's hand, however, was the
fact, impossible to ignore, that not only in the House of
Commons but in the country, MacDonald had become most
unpopular. The attitude of the working classes to MacDonald
could not be seen at free public meetings, for he had ceased to
address 9-ny such meetings. But at the cheaper cinemas where
the commonalty congregate, the appearance of MacDonald
on the screen, which used to be hailed with applause, came to
be greeted with cat-calls and derisive laughter.
Mr. Ernest Hunter, a well-known London parliamentary
journalist, who had known MacDonald for very many years,
having been associated with him away back in the great days
of the I.L.P., writes thus of MacDonald at this time :
c I shall watch with interest for the Premier's rare inter-
ventions. His recent speeches in the country have quite
definitely lowered his political stature. If he attempts to
repeat them in the House, may all the gods defend him !
6 To travel through the country with Mr. MacDonald
now is an eye-opener to one accustomed to seeing the wild
thrill of popular enthusiasm with which he was greeted in
other days. Then great crowds invaded the platforms and
joined with railwaymen and passengers in cheering him on.
Now he passes from place to place in gloomy silence.'
A few days after that statement appeared in the Press,
MacDonald did speak in the House. He was put up to reply
to a vote of censure on the c National' Government for their
treatment of the unemployed. This subject always stirred up
deep feeling in the Opposition and particularly so when Mac-
Donald took part. On this occasion his speech amazed the
House. It was a long and confused rigmarole of incoherent
irrelevancies, which left his hearers in all parts of the House
quite unable to follow him. Very inadvisedly he introduced
his well-known * On-and-on-and-on and up-and-up-and-up *
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